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THE WORLDS FASTEST GAME” 
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THE STORY OF A HOCKEY SCORE MADE SO FAST THE HUMAN EYE COULD NOT FOLLOW THE DETAILS. 
Continuous action photography showing hair-trigger action by which the No. 3 Murray of the Americans makes a desperate stab and manages to 
Canadiens scored a goal against the New York Americans in a professionai deflect the puck just as it was about to enter the net. No. 4 shows Murray 
In the first picture Joliat of the Canadiens approaches the trying to retrieve the puck, but his momentum carries him past it, and in 
His ruse No. 5 he is seen losing his balance, while Worters remains sprawled on the 
ice, and Lesieur of the Canadiens comes into the picture. Finding the goal 


r le r > , 
unguarded (No. 6), Lesieur makes an easy score for the Canadiens. 


hockey game. 
Americans’ goal and feints to draw Goalie Worters from his cage. 


works, and in No. 2 Worters makes a lunge for the puck, only to have Joliat 


send it goalward through the air, while Worters falls and loses his stick. In 
(International. ) 
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THE CLASH FOR PACIFIC COAST GRIDIRON HONORS 

Fullback Ken Cotton (No. 64) of California sailing through the 

air after being hit by Coffis of Stanford on a long run in the 

Palo Alto battle for Rose Bowl recognition. Bobby Grayson 

(No. 22) completed the tackle. (Action pictures of other week- 
end games will be found on pages 16 and 17.) 


(Time s Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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NORMAN H. DAVIS IS SELECTED TO HEAD THE AMERICAN 
DELEGATION AT THE NAVAL LIMITATION CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘Ambassador-at- 
Large” to Europe, a veteran of disar- 
mament discussions, who will be the 
chief spokesman for the United States 
in the conference opening in London 
on Dec. 6. In this picture he is seen 
chatting with Robert W. Bingham 
(left), Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, at the time of last year’s 
unproductive naval discussions in 
London with the British and Japanese 
representatives. In some quarters it 
had been expected that Mr. Bingham 
would be a delegate to the forthcom- 
ing conference, but Washington de- 
cided to leave him free for general 
service instead of tying him down to 
regular attendance at the sessions. 

In the present tense state of inter- 
national relations, the world is in- 
clined to expect little in the way of 
actual naval reduction from this 
gathering. On the contrary, the reali- 
zation of the naval ambitions of the 
powers concerned would indicate an 


early addition of 1,000,000 tons of 
(Times Wide 
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fighting ships to existing navies. The 
two treaties now in effect, the Lon- 
don and Washington agreements, ex- 
pire at the close of 1936; and Japan, 
demanding parity with the United 
States and Great Britain instead of 
the 5-5-3 ratio, already has denounced 
them. The Mediterranean crisis has 
made the British feel insecure and the 
Baldwin government is going ahead 
with plans for great increases in 
naval and air strength. Italy, angry 
at Britain, has ambitions to dominate 
the Mediterranean. France is wor- 
ried over Germany’s creation. of a 
new navy. 

All signs point to a naval race on a 
tremendously expensive scale—Dbattle- 
ships cost about $40,000,000 each 
and the task of the London conference 
quite clearly is to attempt to set some 
sort of limit to this race. There is a 
chance that it may have to content 
itself with laying the groundwork for 
a more complete effort at naval limi- 
tation some time next year. 


World Photos.) 
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SPOKESMAN FOR JAPANESE 
NAVAL AMBITIONS AT LONDON 

Admiral Osami Nagano photo- 
graphed in his Tokyo home with his 
young grandson shortly before start- 
ing for the naval limitation confer- 
ence. He has been instructed to 
stand pat on demands for parity 
with the United States and Great 
Britain. Japan, however, may lack 
the resources to match naval build- 
ing with the United States if this 


country undertakes to maintain 
parity with the British. 
(Times Wide World I'hotos.) 
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CONFERENCE 








THE AMERICAN UNDER- 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
William Phillips, whose inclusion 
in the delegation came as a surprise 
even to high ranking officials. It 
is expected that he will remain in 
London only a few weeks and then 
will return to Washington to act as 
liaison agent between President 
Roosevelt and the conference. 


THE NAVY MEMBER OF 
THE DELEGATION TO 
LONDON. 

Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who will share with 
Mr. Davis the main burden 
of presenting America’s case. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE BIG FIVE OF THE 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

OF 1921, WHICH DRAFTED 

TREATIES NOW EXPIRING. 

Prince Iyesato Tokugawa of 
Japan, the Right Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour of Great Britain, Charles E. 
Hughes of the United States, Aris- 
tide Briand of France and H. E 
Carlo Schanzer of Italy leaving one 
of the sessions in the Pan American 
Building in happy mood. The world 
then was eager for disarmament and 
the success of the Washington Con- 
ference seemed to foreshadow the 
end of naval armament races, but 
the London conferees meet under 
less favorable auspices. 
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THE STAR LOOM-TENDER OF HER MILL 
AND A STAKHANOFF “HEROINE.” 
Dusya Vinogradova demonstrating her meth- 
od of caring for 100 looms in the presence 
of the manager of the weaving department 
and the foreman. Soviet leaders assert that 
owing to the Stakhanoff movement they 
know how to quadruple the productivity of 
abor and that many industries will complete 
their quotas under the Five-Year Plan long 
before 1937. 
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A WORKER IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
FACTORY AT GORKI. 
Forge-pressman Busygin, whose quota was 
675 crankshafts, but who succeeded in forg- 
ing 1,050 in one shift. 











STAKHANOFFISM IN THE SHOE FACTORY. 
Ivan Vavilcff, a Leningrad worker, who bound 1,540 pairs 
of shoes in one shift when his quota was 655 pairs. The 
movement already has embraced hundreds of thousands of 
workers in all sorts of factories, on railroads and in agri- 
culture and is spreading rapidly. 
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THE COAL MINER WHO STARTED 

A MOVEMENT THAT IS BRINGING 

A NEW REVOLUTION IN SOVIET 
INDUSTRY. 

Alexei Stakhanoff, who devised a 
method for speeding up production 
which has been the sensation of Rus- 
sian economic life in recent months. 
His name has passed into the language. 
“Stakhanoffism” is the name for his 
system of cooperative work, and two 
Communists cannot talk for more than 
a few minutes without bringing it into 
the conversation. 

A congress of 2,500 Stakhanoffites 
was held in Moscow last week and 
Joseph Stalin himself, wearing a 
simple gray ‘tunic and high boots, ap- 
peared to address the delegates. He 
assured the workers that the Stak- 
hanoff movement would go into history 
as one of the most glorious in Soviet 
construction and said it was closely 
linked with modern technique—a move- 
ment that would smash all norms and 
create a basis for new technical norms. 

The Soviet ruler added that it was 
necessary to uproot ruthlessly all those 
who interfered with the movement 
and listed certain districts where oppo- 
sition must be crushed. Many Russian 
workers have resisted, where _ they 
could do so, the introduction of the 
Stakhanoff system-—partly, perhaps, 
because of resentment against change 
but more because they asserted it im- 
posed too heavy a strain on the work- 
ers. Stalin’s strong support of Stak- 
hanoffism makes resistance to it the 
next thing to treason. 

Stakhanoff’s plan, while new to 
Russia, is similar in many ways to 
American methods of mass production, 
particularly Henry Ford's He re- 
organized his mining gang so as to give 
each man the duty he could best per- 
form, arranged the work so as to elimi- 
nate lost motion, made sure no time 
was wasted through lack of supplies 
and in general put his unit on a highly 
efficient basis. As a result it soon pro- 
duced as high as 227 tons in one shift 
where formerly the average was 6% 
tons, and now all Russian industry is 
trying to apply his methods 


(Sovfoto. } 











PRESIDENT 
PRESENTS THE 
PRESIDENT’S CUP 
Mr. Roosevelt shaking 
Herbert 
whose 


THE 


hands with 
Mendelson, 
speedboat Notre 
Dame won the re- 
gatta on the Potomac 
in September 


Wide World 
Washington 


(Times 
Photos 


Bureau. ) 


A CONFERENCE ON RELIEF PROBLEMS. 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, who was elected president 
of the Conference of Mayors, chatting with Harry L. Hop- 

kins, Relief Administrator. 
(Associated Press.) 


fHE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS CALLS FOR 
THE CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL AID FOR THE NEEDY 
The executive and advisory boards of the conference meet in connection 
with the Washington gathering, which was attended by fifty Mayors 
and fifty other officials representing various cities. Around the tabk 
from left to right, are: Henry E. Foley, Chicago corporation counse]! 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, Mayor Neville Miller of Louisvill 
Mayor Roy N. Tow! of Omaha, Mayor Howard W. Jackson of Baltimors 


retiring president; Mayor 
F. Semmes Walmsley of Mayor J. Fred Manning of 
Lynn, Mass.; Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein of Newark and Paul V 
Betters, executive director of the conference President Roosevelt 
addressed the delegates in his office and promised that there would be 
no starvation, because Federal aid to the jobless would continue whil 
necessary 
World Photos 


Hoan of Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, 


Mayor Daniel W 


(Times Wide Washington Bureau.) 


A REPUBLICAN 
CONSIDERS THE 
1936 POLITICAL 
SITUATION 
Colonel Frank Knox 
publisher of The Chi 
cago Daily News an 
often mentioned as 
Presidential possibil 
ity, talking with re 
porters in Wash- 
ington 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 
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MOSCOW CELEBRATES THE EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION. 
A view of Red Square as the workers paraded, some of them carrying big 
posters showing the designs for ambitious buildings planned for the next 
few years. Recent achievements of the Soviet workers were ‘depicted in 
floats and displays. 


(Sovfoto.) 
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GREECE WELCOMES 
THE RETURN OF 
MONARCHY. 
Soldiers in picturesque 
uniform massed in 
Athens to swear alle- 
giance to King George 
II, recalled from a 
dozen years of exile in 
England. * 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


BRITAIN PAYS 
HOMAGE TO THOSE 
WHO FELL IN THE 

WORLD WAR. 

A view of the Arm- 

istice Day ceremonies 

at the Cenotaph in 

London, with the Duke 

of York serving as the 

representative of King 
syeorge 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


















GERMANY’S ARMED FORCES PAY THEIR FIRST SALUTE TO THE 
*#NEW REICH WAR FLAG DESIGNED BY ADOLPH HITLER. 
The new emblem being hoisted at Berlin-Ruhleben in the presence of the 
army commander-in-chief, General von Fritsch. It is a red flag with a cross 
consisting of alternating black and white bars extending throughout the 
length and breadth but dominated by a big swastika cross in a central circle, 
also formed of black and white lines. The old army symbol, the iron cross, 
is relegated to the left-hand corner. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LINCOLN ELLSWORTH FINDS A HIGH MOUNTAIN 
RANGE IN A 10%-HOUR FLIGHT OVER 
ANTARCTICA. 

The American explorer (right) here is seen chatting with 
a newspaper man in Montevideo while en route to Dundee 
Island in Weddell Sea to attempt a flight across 1,800 miles 
of uncharted ice to Ross Sea on the opposite side to de- 
termine whether Antarctica is a single mass of land. On 
his first flight last week he and his pilot, Herbert Hol- 
lock-Kenyon, were in the air three hours, being forced 
to turn back by a leak in a fuel line. On the second at- 
tempt they flew southward perhaps 700 miles over the 
unknown, a flight second only in distance to Byrd’s South 
Pole flight. After sighting mountains along a northwest- 
southeast direction ranging from 7,000 to 11,000 feet in 
height, while flying at a height of 12,000 feet, they ran 
into clouds which cut off their view of the surface below 
and were forced to turn back when they saw ahead of 
them a dense rolling cloud mass apparently at a higher 
level and indicating another range, possibly higher than 
the one over which they had flown. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE ELLSWORTH EX- 
PEDITION IN THE FAR 
SOUTH. 

The Wyatt Earp, the sup- 
ply ship, and the airplane 
Polar Star are the same 
Dr. Ellsworth used on his 
expedition last year, when 
this photograph wastaken. 
On its first 1935 flight the 
plane, with a gross load of 
more than 7,000 pounds, 
took to the air after a run 
of less than half a mile. 
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BY ELLSWORTH 
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THE ROUTE OF THE FLIGHT 
Dr. Ellsworth’s discovery of high 
mountains 
mountains Harold June, chief 
pilot of the last Byrd expedi 
tion, saw on his long distance 
surveys from Little America run 
along the as yet undefined coast 
line. 





A PICK-A-BACK TAKE-OFF IS 
ENVISIONED FOR TRANSAT- 
LANTIC AIR MAIL SERVICE. 
The seaplane shown on top in this 
drawing is the Short Scion Senior, 
a new type machine with four 
engines, now nearing completion 
for the Imperial Airways at 
Rochester, England. The lower 
one is a replica, with special re- 
lease gear, of a monster Empire 
flying boat now under construc- 
tion for service in 1937. As the 
Short Scion Senior will be unable 
to lift off the water with the huge 
load of fuel and cargo necessary 
for profitable transatlantic ser- 
vice, it is proposed that the 
larger seaplane carry it into the 
air and release it. The smaller 
machine then would fly across 
the ocean, while its big brother 
returned to the base. 


(Time Wide World Photos, London 
Bureau) 
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FINAL PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE TAKE-OFF FROM 
THE WATERS OF OAK- 
LAND ESTUARY. 

The China Clipper receiving 
the last sacks of its big load 
of mail before casting off to 
rise smoothly into the air. As 
it passed the Golden Gate its 
shadow fell on the Star of New 
Zealand, one of the old-time 
clipper ships which took 


months to cross the 8,000 miles | 


of sea the new air mail service 
is to cover in six days. 
Times Wide World Photos, 


San Francisco Bureau.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NEW AIR MAIL ROUTE ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 

A map showing the course of the new service, with sta- 

tions at Honolulu, Midway Island, Wake Island, Guam and 
Manila. 


THE CHINA CLIPPER HOPS OFF FROM THE GOLDEN 
GATE BOUND FOR MANILA WITH THE FIRST 
TRANSPACIFIC AIR MAIL. 

The twenty-five-ton airship, first of a fleet of giant air- 
liners, passing over the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge. 
On its flight it carried the heaviest pay load ever to rise 
from an American airport—more than 100,000 letters in 
first class and official mail. Tens of thousands watched 
the ship’s departure and other thousands acclaimed it on 
its arrival at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands twen- 
ty-one hours later after flying across 2,400 miles of the 
open Pacific. For hundreds of miles the flying boat 
bucked headwinds and had to veer southward to find a 
better course. From Pearl Harbor the 1,380-mile flight 
to Midway Island was made in 8 hours 56 minutes. On 
the first leg of the flight it carried no passengers, but 
from Hawaii it took fourteen persons to replace the 
pioneer airways staffs at Midway and Wake Islands. 
Stamp collectors were the chief supporters of this first 
trip and on the day preceding the start the San Francisco 
postoffice sold nearly $70,000 worth of the new 25-cent 
air mail stamp. 

(© Clyde H. Sunderland.) 
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ETHIOPIAN RECRUITS 
FOR THE ITALIAN 
ARMIES. 

A yzroup of natives lined 
) up to begin their training 

after accepting service 
with the invading forces. 
Dispatches from Rome 


| have emphasized the wel- 
come given to the Italian 
forces in the occupied 


towns and have endeav- 
ored to convey the im- 
pression that the people 
of Tigre province, now 
largely under the control 
of the troops advancing 
from Eritrea, would be 
glad to be placed under 
Italian rule. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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ON THE RUGGED ROAD TO MAKALE. 
Italian troops with field artillery and 
machine guns advancing along the side of 
one of the new roads built by Mussolini’s 
legions. One of the great difficulties of 
the Italian system of invasion in over- 
whelming force is that enormous quantities 
of food and munitions must be transported 
to the front and traffic is so heavy that 
the roads are worn out almost as rapidly 
as they can be built. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WEAPONS TO WHICH THE 
ETHIOPIAN DEFENDERS CAN 
MAKE NO ADEQUATE 
REPLY. 

Italian artillerymen swinging 
heavy field pieces into position for 
a bombardment of distant enemy 
positions in their advance into 
Northern Ethiopia. 


(Associated Press.) 
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The PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING VACATION 


THE PRESIDENT 
VISITS THE 
“LITTLE WHITE HOUSE” 
IN GEORGIA FOR HIS 
THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY. 
Mr. Roosevelt at the wheel of 
his car in front of his residence 
at Warm Springs, where he 
went for two weeks of as thor- 
ough relaxation as official du- 
ties permit. Though the tem- 
perature at times was near the 
freezing point, he was able to — 
swim in the enclosed pool and — 
to enjoy a large part of the day 
outdoors, and his appearance 
quickly reflected the benefits of 
the rest. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
WELCOME FOR THE 
NATION’S 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 
Children at the Warm Springs 
Foundation waving to Mr 
Roosevelt on his arrival 


THE PRESS CONFERENCE 
OUTDOORS. IN THE 
SUNNY SOUTH. 
President Roosevelt chatting 
with the newspaper representa- 
tives who are covering his stay 
at Warm Springs. One of his 
amusements is driving along a 
lane skirting the fairway of the 
golf course as a “kibitzer”’ on 
the play of the members of the 
White House staff and corre 
spondents. 
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HOW BOULDER DAM OPERATES: 
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BURIED RIVERS OF THE VAST BOULDER DAM POWER DEVELOPMENT. 
A drawing by E. A. Darcy showing the Arizona canyon wall cut away so as directly into the river, but one of the main penstocks leads to a discharge 
to disclose the penstock pipes and spillway tunnel through which the waters gate 50 by 35 feet, with six 72-inch needle valves controlling the amount of 
of the Colorado River will flow from the enormous man-made lake above the water discharged from it. Surplus water from the lake finds its way to 
dam. From the 395-foot intake towers, two steel penstocks, each 30 feet in the river channel below the dam through the Arizona spillway tunnel, 50 feet 
diameter, conduct the water, with branches 13 feet in diameter leading it in diameter and 2,200 feet long. The diversion channels shown are only half of 
into the power houses. Water passing through the turbines is discharged those in the project, for a similar set is embedded in the Nevada canyon wall. 
(Bureau of Reclamation.) 


THE “DETECTIVE EYE" 
ENLISTS IN THE WAR- 
FARE ON CRIME. 
Lieutenant Robert Seares of 
the Pasadena police using 
a dactyloscope designed and 
built under his direction. It 
makes easier the identifica- 
tion of fingerprints, hand- 
writing and rogues gallery 
photographs, for a much en- 
larged image of the object 
under examination is pro- 
duced on the ground glass at 
the top of the funnel, and 
Several experts can study it 
at the same time. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau ) 





ANOTHER VERSION OF THE COMPLETED BOULDER DAM. 
A model made by the Hosek Manufactining Company of Denver, showing the 
roadway winding down the canyon wall and across the top of the dam, the 
intake towers before their submergence, the power houses and the dis- 
charge outlets. 





(Bureau of Reclamation.) 
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COMPACTNESS FOR THE 
SMALL KITCHEN. 

Miss Collette Nicks demon- 

strating a unit which combines 

refrigerator and gas range iit 

the twentieth annual national 

hotel exposition in New York. 


AN AUTOMOBILE GIVES EXHAUSTIVE ROAD TESTS TO 
CAST IRON PAVEMENT WITHOUT TRAVELING A FOOT, 
Professor E. W. Davis of the University of Minnesota check- 
ing the instrument board of the stee] treadmill on which 
the new road surface is tried out. Two 1,000-pound wheels. 
one foot wide and six feet in diameter. provide the moving 
pavement, which moves at a speed of sixty miles an hour. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) (American Photo Bureau.) 





HIS DISCOVERY 
UPSETS CHEM- 
ISTRY TEXTS. 
Professor Harold 
S. Booth at work 
in his laboratory 
at Western Re- 
serve University, 
Cleveland, where 
he has succeeded 
in making six dif- 
ferent chemical 
compounds of ar- 
gon and _ boron 
fluoride despite 
the accepted the- 
ory that argon, 
helium and neon 
would not enter 
into chemical 
compounds 





(Times Wide Werla DESIGNED TO USE THE SUN'S HEAT FOR INDUSTRIAL 


Photos, Cleveland PURPOSES 
ANTI-THEFT TATTOOING FOR CHICKENS. Bureau.) H. E. McCoy of Harbor Springs, Calif., with three units of 
Professor Roy E. Jones of the Connecticut Agricultural School at the device he has constructed to collect the sun’s rays. These 
Storrs marking a bird with tattoo pliers using indelible ink as part units, he says, develop temperatures of 1,500 degrees and by 
ot a campaign to reduce poultry thefts. Each producer’s identificatior the addition of other units he believes he can produce tem- 
brand is registered with the State Police. peratures up to 50,000 degrees 
(Times Wide World Ph otus, New Haven Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON A. WEEK'S. HEADLINERS 


WORLD'S FAIR HEAD 

EORGE McANENY, who has been elected 
(5 president of the World’s Fair to be held in 

New York in 1939 and 1940, has been man- 
ifesting his keen interest in civic affairs for half 
a century in capacities all the way from cub re- 
porter to occupant of 
the Mayor’s chair. 

Graduated from Jer- 
sey City High School 
in 1885 at the age of 
fifteen, he spent seven 
years in metropolitan 
newspaper work before 
beginning a decade of 
service with the Civil 
Service Reform League. 
Mayor Seth Low in 
1902 made him secre- 
tary and executive of- 
ficer of Municipal 
Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and he drafted 
the Civil Service rules 
now in force in New 
York City. 

Then he studied law, 
was on the commission to revise the city charter, 
and in 1909 was elected Manhattan borough pres- 
ident, in which post his drastic housecleaning 
caused acute pain to Tammany. He was promi- 
nently mentioned as Fusion candidate for Mayor 
in 1913, but became president of the Board of 
Aldermen instead, and was Acting Mayor in 
Mayor Mitchel’s absence. In 1916 he resigned 
and took a high executive position with The New 
York Tirhes, which he held until his appointment 
to the chairmanship of the New York State 
Transit Commission in 1921. 

His manner is gentle, his appearance pacific, 
but in battles for the improvement of conditions 
in New York he has displayed fighting abilities 
of rare quality. His leadership in city planning 
for the entire metropolitan district has produced 
striking changes in the city architecture and at- 
tracted international attention. 





George McAneny. 
Inderwood & Underwood) 


PUPIL OF ELLEN TERRY 

YNN FONTANNE, who received the gold 

a medal for diction in the awards of the 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, has 
been one of the brightest stars of the Theatre 
Guild company in New York since 1924, appear- 
ing in plays by authors 
of whom even the 
heavy _ intellectuals 
speak with respect. 
Eugene O'Neill has 
provided her with sev- 
eral vehicles, among 
them the __ lengthy 
“Strange Interlude.” 
Currently she is doing 
Mr. Shakespeare's 
“The Taming of the 
Shrew” with her hus- 
band, Alfred Lunt. 

If she did not excel 
in the use of cultivated 
English, it would mean 
a shameful waste of ex- 
cellent instruction. In 
girlhood she had the 
benefit of a year of 
coaching by no less a personage than Ellen Terry, 
who showed her how Shakespearean lines should 
be read. Miss Fontanne made her début in a 
Drury Lane pantomine—she is a native of Lon- 
don—and then played a wide variety of rdéles. 

Laurette Taylor saw her in a production in 
which she played three sharply differentiated 
characters and was so impressed that she induced 
the girl to become a member of her company. She 
won highly favorable.comment in her New York 
appearance late in 1916, but it was not until 
“Dulcy” that she was elevated to stardom. 





Lynn Fontanne. 
(Hal Phyfe.) 
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By OMAR HITE 


NOBEL PRIZE FAMILY 


HE Nobel Prize becomes a second genera- 
qT tion affair for the first time with the be- 

stowal of the 1935 award in chemistry on 
Professor Frederick Joliot and his wife, Mrs. 
Irene Joliot Curie. It is the third Nobel Prize in 
her family, for she is the daughter of Pierre and 
Marie Curie, who in 1903 received the prize in 





Mrs. Joliot Curie and Dr. Frederick Joliot. 
(Wide World.) 


physics for their joint discovery of radium. Her 
mother took another prize in 1911, this time in 
chemistry, for her isolation of radium. 

The Joliots are honored for their synthesis of 
radioactive elements. Working in the same Paris 
laboratory in which Mme. Curie worked until 
her death, they discovered a method for taking 
ordinary abundant elements such as table salt 
and converting them into substances which ema- 
nate rays of the same type as those emitted by 
radium. It was the elaboration of their dis- 
covery by other scientists which made possible 
the recent announcement that the manufacture 
of artificial radium from table salt on a com- 
mercial basis might be expected at an early date. 

Mrs. Joliot Curie was born in 1899, the year 
after her parents succeeded in isolating polo- 
nium, and since early girlhood she has devoted 
herself to scientific research. In her teens she 
was her mother’s assistant after the World War 
mobilization sent the male laboratory workers to 
the front and a little later sne became an assis- 
tant professor in a university. 

In 1925 many distinguished scientists gathered 
at the Sorbonne to hear her read the paper for 
which she received her degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence. Its title was, ‘Research on the Alpha Rays 
of Polorium: Oscillations of the Trajectory, Ini- 
tial Velocity and Ionizing Effects,” and it is easy 
to deduce that it was no frivolous affair. 

Even romance came to her in a scientific set- 
ting, for she met Dr. Joliot in a iaboratory. They 
we:e married in 1926 and in 1927 became the 
parents of a daughter, Elaine Gabrielle, who still 
is too young to have displayed striking scientific 
tendencies. 

It is to be expected that a woman so thor- 
oughly schooled in science should care little for 
society or dress. As a girl she danced occa- 
sionally, but said she found going to work in a 
laboratory more fascinating than going to a 
dance. She likes outdoor exercise such as riding 
and swimming but is fondest of long walks and 
sometimes has done as much as thirty miles on 
foot in a single day. She is tall, slender, with a 
broad forehead and loose, wavy hair. At work in 
her laboratory she wears white overalls. 

She visited the United States in 1921 with her 
mother on a tour which evoked widespread in- 
terest. 
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NEW ITALIAN COMMANDER 
ARSHAL PIETRO BADOGLIO, who re- 
M places General Emilio de Bono as the 
Italian commander in East Africa, is 
close to Italy’s royal family and long was sup- 
posed to be anti-Fascist. In 1927 rumor gave 
him credit for spoiling 
a plot to depose King 
Emmanuel and elevate 
Mussolini to the throne. 
The story was that he 
rushed four regiments 
to Rome and _ fore- 
stalled a coup. The 
Premier denied there 
had been any plot and 
since has entrusted sev- 
eral highly important 
commands to him. 

Created a field mar- 
shal in 1927, Badoglio 
was sent to Libya in 
1929 and quickly 
launched a series of 
campaigns against re- 
bellious tribes which 
enabled him in three 
years to announce that the colony was pacified 
for the first time since the Italian landing in 
1912. Recently he has been chief of staff of all 
of Italy’s,armed forces. 

The marshal, born in Piedmont in 1871, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant at nineteen, 
won a citation for his work in the African cam- 
paign of 1896, and was decorated for a battle 
plan in the Tripoli war of 1912 as a captain at- 
tached to the general staff. 

He was a lieutenant colonel on the staff when 
Italy entered the World War, but did not attain 
prominence until after the Caporetto debacle. He 
was in command of an army corps at a point 
where the Austrians broke through and was ac- 
cused of costly blunders but a little later was 
seized upon as a “new man” to save Italy's 
armies. To him was accorded much of che credit 
for the Italian counter-attack on the Piave in 
June, 1918, and the later victory of Vittorio 
Veneto, and in 1919 he was made chief of staff. 





Marshal Badoglio. 
(Wide World.) 


OPPORTUNITY IN BANKING 


OBERT V. FLEMING, who became president 
R of the American Bankers Association at its 

New Orleans convention, has been head of 
the Riggs National Bank in Washington, D. C., 
for a full decade but still is barely forty-five. His 
recipe for success is 
simple: Get a job, do 
it well, learn all you 
can, stick to it. 

In accordance with 
that formula he went 
to work at seventeen as 
a runner for the Riggs 
Bank, worked and stud- 
ied in every depart- 
ment, was promoted to 
assistant cashier after 
nine years, became 
cashier and secretary 
of the board four years 
later, rose to a vice 
presidency a year later, 
and in 1925 was elected 
eee president of the bank. 

Robert V. Fleming. He is of English, 

a Scottish and Dutch an- 
cestry, the son of Colonel Robert I. Fleming, who 
served as an officer in the Confederate Army in 
the Civil War and later was colonel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard. 

Friends describe Mr. Fleming as a dynamo of 
energy to whom working hours mean nothing 
and as the possessor of an excellent sense of 
humor. He is fond of outdoor sports and does 
his eighteen holes of golf in the low eighties. 
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AN EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF IMPRESSIVE PROPORTIONS IS 
UNEARTHED FROM THE DUST OF ANCIENT ANTIOCH. 


A view of the excavations which dis- 
closed a church dated by its inscriptions 
at 384 A. D., one of the great finds of 
the expedition headed by Professor Wil- 
liam A. Campbell of Wellesley. The 
Christian area of Antioch has been eag- 
erly sought by archaeologists ‘because 
of the position of the city in the history 
of the church as the real centre from 
which the new cult was propagated” and 
this now has been located, as well as 
many other features of the metropolis 
which played such a big part in the his- 
tory of Asia Minor for centuries. The 
church presents the peculiar plan of an 
open square from which four basilican 
churches radiate and is half a century 

(Times Wide 


older than the other important example 
of this form, the famous Church of St. 
Simeon of Kalat-Siman. 

During the four years of excavation in 
Antioch mosaic pavements have been 
unearthed which equal in importance the 
mosaics discovered in Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. They date from about the 
year 100 A. D. to the sixth century, and 
are described as “extraordinary both in 
number and in the art they represent” 
and as filling in “a gap in the history 
of ancient painting which has existed for 
lack of monuments.” During the 1935 
campaign the excavators raised 117 
mosaics, bringing the total number pre- 
pared for exhibition purposes up to 250. 


World Photos.) 
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A STRIKING DETAIL FROM THE DAPHNE MOSAIC 
The representation has not been identified as yet, but may be 
of Bacchus. The expedition is sponsored by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, the Musées Nationaux of France, the Art 
Museum of Worcester, Mass., and Princeton University 
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REGARDED BY EXPERTS AS THE FINEST EXAMPLE 
IN EXISTENCE OF PAINTING OF THE TIME OF 
CONSTANTINE. 

A mosaic of the fourth century after Christ unearthed at 
Daphne, near“Antioch. It formed the floor in the room of a 
house. A fountain originally occupied the central excavation, 
in which one of the old water pipes is visible. The segments 
near the centre contain hunting scenes, while the figures in 
narrow panels separating them represent the seasons of the year. 









UNDEFEATED PRINCETON 
PROVES ITS RIGHT TO NATIONAL 
HONORS. 

Handrahan of Dartmouth fumbles on 
the 20-yard line as his team went down 
to defeat before the powerful Tigers by 
a score of 26 to 6 in the game played in 
a heavy snowstorm at Palmer Stadium, 

Princeton. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


























IOWA AND NORTH- 
WESTERN FIGHT TO A 
SCORELESS TIE IN THEIR 
BIG TEN FINALE. 
Cruice, Northwestern right 
half, plunging through for a 
spectacular gain of about 
thirty yards in Dyche Stadium 
at Evanston, III. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Chicago Bureau.) 











THE PACIFIC COAST RACE ENDS WITH A TR’ 
Lubisich of the Loyola Lions carrying the pall for a gain 
Angeles defeated them by a score of 14 to 6 California 
one game during the season, but the U. C.L. A. record w 
player in ©°™'» gam 


(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) (Times Wide World photos, Los Apr 


VILLANOVA UPSETS THE POWERFUL TEMPLE SQUAD 
Davidson, Owl back, making an end run in the game at Philadelphia, won by the Wildcats, 21 to 14 
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‘H A TRIPLE TIE FOR FIRST PLACE 

for a gain as the University of California at Los 
salifornia, Stanford and U. C. L. A. each lost 
record was clouded by the use of an ineligible 
Sriy games 

os, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


STANFORD SHATTERS 
CALIFORNIA’S DREAM OF AN 
UNDEFEATED SEASON. 

gy6i% - . oP sp Coffis scoring Stanford's second touch- 

, A ~~ et 7? Be . Pas down at Palo Alto with an eight-yard 

¥ RS; 3 i . yz - 9% : : Ke 4, run on a reverse which worked so 

? “yh ; Parone by, y WP ~ A 3! smoothly he was over the goal line 

peter » : ¥ 4s ae ’ before the Golden Bears could catch 

Se tia EF, he uh Se . “04% sight of the pigskin. Stanford won, 
‘ q ; ne 13 to 0. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
San Francisco Bureau.) 


NOTRE DAME RALLIES TO 
DEFEAT SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA BY 20 TO 13. 
Fromhart of Notre Dame 
catching a pass in the South 
Bend battle, which was fea- 
tured by aerial play, with four 
of the five touchdowns pro- 
duced directly or indirectly by 
passes. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


YALE DEFEATS HARVARD, 14 TO 7, WITH A FOURTH-PERIOD OFFENSIVE 


John Adzigian of Harvard dropping back for a pass which was intercepted by Snavely of Yale in the Harvard 


Stadium game, witnessed by a shivering crowd of 52,000 


Cour World Photos, Boston Bureau.) 











SMILING THROUGH! 


snowball battle. Upon his re- 
turn home that evening a mem- 
ber of the group was describing the 
battle to his family. 
“Why didn’t you get behind a 
tree?” inquired his mother. 
“Tree? Why, mother, there weren't 
enough trees even for the captains 
and the majors.”—News and Views. 


‘ GROUP of boys were holding a 


“J have a picture of you in my 
mind all the time.” 

“How small you make me feel 
U. 8. 8S. Saratoga Plain Talk. 


“Doctor, you told me to show you 
my tongue and you have never looked 
at it.” 

“No, I just wanted to write a pre- 
scription in peace.”-—-Gruene Post 


(Berlin). 


Customer—I shouldn’t have to pay 
so much for a haircut. I'm just about 
bald. 

Barber—Yes, I know it, but I 
charge for having to search for it in 
your case.—-Chelsea Record. 


“T turned the way I signaled,” in- 
dignantly said the lady, after the 
crash. 

“T know it,” sadly said the man, 
“that’s what fooled me.”—Royal Ar- 
canum Bulletin. 





Diner—Waiter, this steak tastes 
just like an old boot smeared with 
onion. 

Waiter—But, sir, 
meals you have had! 


what strange 
Montreal Star. 

The following letter was received 
recently by a concern that manufac- 
tures corn syrup: “Dear Sirs: Though 
I have taken six cans of your corn 
syrup, my feet are no better now 
than they were before I started.”~ 
Pathfinder. 


Friend—-What’s this I hear about 
your graduating? I thought you had 
two more years in school. 

Football Player—I had, but the 
coach won’t renew my contract.— 


Strays. 


“We should be careful what we 
say,” said the careful friend. 

“Of course,” said Miss Cayenne, 
“although it isn’t so much what you 
say that makes trouble as what some- 
body says you said.” ~Washington 


Star. 


“Your fiance is a charming man. 
He has a certain something.” 

“Yes, but I would rather he had 
something certain.”—Lektyr (Copen- 
hagen). 


“Are you sure your father is at 
home?” 

“Sure, Mom’s washing his shirt.” 
Windsor Star. 


Nit—-What is a lieutenant com- 
mander ? 
Wit—A lieutenant’s wife.—Strays. 


Hotel Proprietor—-Do you want the 


porter to cal! you? 


Guest—-No, thanks. I awaken every 
morning at 7. 

Proprietor—Then would you mind 
calling the porter?—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 
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TWO AMERICAN CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES ARE TAKEN FOR A 
RIDE IN EUROPE. 

Wax figures of John Dillinger and “Legs” Diamond being removed from 
the chamber of horrors which was one of the attractions of the Brussels 
Exposition. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Senator Soaper Says: 


They say there is growing up in 
this fair land a class whose concep- 
tion of a success story is ‘“‘He didn’t 
get the job.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is breaking even. The 
trade agreement with Canada was at- 
tacked within twenty-four hours, but 
his outspoken proclamation of thanks- 
giving is so far unscathed. 

A Western jeweler thought bandits 
were practical jokers until they taped 
a handkerchief in his mouth. He 
knew then it was a gag. 

The stratosphere balloonists insist 
they saw the earth’s curvature dis- 
tinctly. Voliva, the flat-world guy, 
will still say it was something they 
ate. 


A press picture of political visitors 
in Honolulu raises a_ fascinating 
point: How do they get a lei on over 
a cigar? 


Sir James Jeans, famed physicist, 
predicts the end of the moon. It would 
deprive songwriters of all but trees 
and breeze and tender and surrender. 


Those deafening crashes, coming 
regularly on Saturdays in the grid 
season, would be the petals falling 
from another Rose Bowl candidate. 


“Be yourself” is Biologist Wig- 
gam’'s first rule for success, and a 
good one. Look where it carried 


Arliss in his biographical réles. 


Ethiopia is without a battle song, a 
slogan, four-minute orators or a ship- 
yard scandal... No wonder Il Duce 
denies that this is war. 
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Difficulty is reported at Washing- 
ton in trying to fit the 1,250-pound 
cheese, recently presented to the 
President, into the new breathing 
spell. 


As soon as the Department of Ag- 
riculture has developed its apartment- 
size turkey, it could put its mind to a 
telescopic bather, for the four-foot 
tub. 


An unusually tough December 
looms. Some of the early All-America 
possibilities start off with five con- 
secutive consonants. 


Major Armstrong of Columbia Uni- 
versity believes the complete elimina- 
tion of static from radio is at hand. 
A trapdoor in front of the mike was 
our thought. 


A Princeton class votes its ideal girl 
a combination of Ginger Rogers, Jean 
Harlow and Claudette Colbert, with 
scattering ballots for the Boston Cook 
Book. 


Asked why he didn’t observe traffic 
laws, an ex-convict in New Jersey 
explained he was on parole. This new 
freedom is one of the great illusions. 


An Eastern college professor is 
sued for $100,000 for breach of prom- 
ise. It is believed to be the largest 
sum ever involved in that absent- 
minded joke 


Fatigue, says mineral water public- 
ity, is a sign of a low alkaline reserve. 
Formerly it was thought a sign of 
work, but that seems so medieval. 


Odds and Eddies 


The man who wants to be good has 
less opposition than the man who 
wants to be rich.—Columbia State. 


One of the most difficult things to 
do is to convince a loafer that he 
isn’t smarter than the men who 
work.—Los Angeles Times. 


ACROSTIC. 
Now the blush of Autumn 
Overspreads the green 
Veils of mist envelop 
Every distant scene 
Man has reaped the harvest 
Birds have flown away 
Even turkeys disappear 
Round Thanksgiving Day. 

Kansas City Stur. 


When Mr. Rounder came in the 
house the other evening his little 
daughter Ermyntrude sniffed a couple 
of times and shouted gleefully: ‘‘Oh, 
mama, papa isn’t going to let his 
engine freeze!’”’—Boston Herald. 


There’s a bright future in store for 
a lot of people, but the heat will be 
terrific.— Washington Post. 

RHYME FOR A SMALL 
DAUGHTER. 
The katydid’s a tattletale; 
I do not like his song. 
He ought to let poor Katy tell 
If she did something wrong. 
And yet, if she did something nice 
Perhaps he is so proud 
Of Katy that he likes to sing 
About it very loud. 
Adelaide Lowe in Chicago Tribune. 


Lots of people want to “share the 
wealth” because they are unwilling to 
earn their part of it.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


When a man has nothing to do he 
always attends to it personally. 
Ottawa Journal. 


ON COMING TO A CROSSING. 
Here’s to the nut 
With the midget brain 
Who toots his horn 
To move a freight train. 
-Florida Times-Union. 


“To instruct others,” said Hi Ho, 
the sage of Chinatown, “is easy 
enough if you instruct them only in 
the things they already wish to be- 
lieve.”—Washington Star. 

Another good test of will power is 
to see a friend with a bad cold and 
not tell him what to do about it. 
Rochester Times-Union. 


PLUM SILLY. 
They call these melancholy days, 
Though we can’t figure why 
Who can be melancholy when 
He’s tackling pumpkin pie! ! ! 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Social tact. is making your company 
feel at home even though you wish 
they were.—Los Angeles Times. 


It’s a good idea to save something 
for a rainy day, even if it may knock 
you out of a pension in your old age. 

Dallas News. 
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Op bdities 


DIVIDENDS FOR 
INVESTORS IN 
“RICHARD 


CRIST, INC.” 
Richard Crist, 
Pittsburgh artist, 


displaying two of 
the fifty paintings 
and  water-colors 
he brought back 
from a_ three- 
months’ trip to 
Mexico financed by 
fifty-odd art pa- 
trons to whom he 
promised examples 
of his work. He 
has invited them 
to an exhibition on 


Dec. 14, when the 
distribution is to 
be made. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 
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THE WOMENFOLK TAKE 
CONTROL OF A SUBURB OF 
CLEVELAND. 
Officials of Linndale, Ohio, 
holding their first meeting after 
defeating the male administra- 
tion with a ‘“Clean-House”’ 
slate. Seated, left to right, are: 
Mary Roginsky, treasurer; Ann 
C. Lakowitz, Mayor, and Helen 
Laskutka, clerk. Standing are 
Mrs. Ozema Williams and Mrs. 


Ethel Sotos, members of the 
Council, which still includes 
four men. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Cleveland Bureau.) 
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A POWER- 
SHOVEL THAT 
TAKES 32 CUBIC 
YARDS AT ONE 
BITE. 

A huge dipper re- 
cently constructed 
at Marion, Ohio, 
is shown with a 
full-sized automo- 
bile resting inside 
with plenty of 
room to spare. One 
dip is enough to 
fill thirty-two wag- 
ons, and two dips 


fill the average 
railroad coal car 
It is to work in 


coal-stripping 
vice near Wilming- 
ton, Ill 


ser- 


GUOLS 








THESE TWO RUNNERS STAGED A CLOSE FINISH 
What appears to be a movement or double exposure in the photograph is 
all that could be seen of Bob Conkling of Manhattan College as he finished 
six-tenths of a second behind Charles Southard of Syracuse in the three-mile 


freshman race of the I 


A MOUNTAIN 


Cc 


(Times 


A. A. A. A. cross-country championships in Van 


Van Cortlandt Park, New 


(Associated Press.) 


WOMAN FROM KENTUCKY DEM- 
ONSTRATES HER BALLADRY IN NEW YORK. 
Aunt Molly Jackson, who has been a-singin’ and a-com- 
posin’ since she was 10, arrives at New York University 
to sing folksongs for the students and tell them of her 
early inspiration. 


Wide World Photos.) 


York. 
























A NOTABLE AWARD FOR THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GOOD EARTH.” 
Pearl Buck, Pulitzer Prize winner of 1931, receiving the 
William Dean Howells medal, given every five years, from 
Judge Robert Grant at a meeting at the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in New York commemorat- 
ing the centenary of Mark Twain’s birth. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AN EXPLORER 
TRIES HIS HAND 
AT NOVEL 
WRITING. 
Harold McCracken, 
widely known for his 
scientific expeditions 
to the North, whose 
first novel, “Beyond 
the Frozen Frontier,” 
is published this week. 
Its setting is the 
Alaska back-country 
he knows so well. 





TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
HISTORIAN. 
Mark Sullivan, 
whose narrative 
history of Amer- 
ica since 1900 has 
been completed 
with the publica- 
tion of ‘“*The 
Twenties: Our 
Times,” the sixth 
volume of the 
series. 





(Scribner's.) 
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BEST 


SELLERS 
FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Double- 
day, Doran). 

“Europa,” by Robert Brif- 
fault (Scribner). 

“Edna His Wife,” by Mary 
Ayer Barnes (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

“Vein of Iron,” by Ellen 
Glasgow (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“Butterfield 8,” by John 
O’Hara (Harcourt, 
Brace). 


NON-FICTION 


“North to the Orient,” by 
Anne M. Lindbergh 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
 F: E. Lawrence 
(Doubleday, Doran). 

“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by 
Stanley Walker (Stokes). 

“Life With Father,” by 
Clarence Day (Knopf). 

“I Write as I Please,” by 
Walter Duranty (Simon 
& Shuster). 















IN SEARCH OF GLAMOUROUS ADVENTURE. 
Richard Halliburton, traveler and author, making friends 
with a group of youngsters on a tour of Ethiopia for his 

new book, “Seven League Boots.” 





IN AMERICA 
TO 
LEARN ABOUT 
THE FILM 
BUSINESS. 
H. G. Wells, 
famous British 
author, who may 
remain in Holly- 
wood for several 
months if he 
finds his work 
there interesting 
enough. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


COOZO0 


FAMOUS FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT. 
Walter Duranty, for 
years the representa- 
tive in Russia of The 
New York Times, 
whose “I Write as I 
Please” is among the 
much discussed new 
books. 


(New York Times 
Studios.) 
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paintings 
by 
Cecilia 


Beaux 


“CARDINAL MERCIER,” BY CECILIA 





BEAUX. 





“THE DANCING LESSON,” BY CECILIA BEAUX, N. A 
This painting and the one illustrated at left are included in, the exhibition 
of the artist’s work at the gallery of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters in New York City. 


Miss Beaux, winner of the acad- 
emy gold medal in 1926, enjoys the 
distinction of having two exhibi- 
tions of the academy devoted entire- 
ly to her work, signal honors which 
indicate her high position in Amer- 
ican art. Not only is she generally 
regarded as America’s foremost wo- 
man painter but has twice been 
named in national surveys as one of 
the twelve greatest living American 
women. 

She received her early training in 
art as a pupil of Sartain in Phila- 
delphia, where she was born in 1863, 
and later studied at the Julian Acad 
emy and the Lazar School in Paris, 
where she profited by the instruc- 
tion of Robert Fleury, Bouguereau 
and Dugnan-Bouveret and cultivated 
the brilliant and refined technique 


which has won her a place among 
> ‘ i r 
( pU 


the great portrait painters of today 
Recognition of her talent first came 
in 1890 with an exhibition of her 
work at the Paris Exposition and 
from that time on she has added to 
her fame by winning a great num- 
ber of the coveted awards of the art 
world. She is represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Boston 
Art Museum, the Corcoran Gallery, 
the Chicago Art Institute and virtu- 
ally every other large municipal art 
museum in the United States, as 
well as in the world-tamous cullec- 
tions of the Gallery of the Uffizi in 
Florence, Italy, and the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery in Paris 

The present exhibition contains 
about forty-five paintings and a 
dozen drawings and in scope is rep- 
resentative of the work of her long 
career from the earliest days to the 
present. 
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PORTRAIT OF “PETER” AND “COTTONTAIL.” 
Photograph by Henry E. Timby of San Francisco, Calif. 
(First Prize, $15.) 


ST. PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL 
reflected in the 
windows in the 
Fifth Avenue 
entrance of the 
International 
Building, 
Rockefeller 
Center, New 
York 
Offered by H 
Stanley Marcus 





of Dallas, 


Texas 
LIFEBOAT 


Photographic study by George Oliver of New Rochelle, N. Y 
(Second Prize, $10.) 


(Cash Award, 
$3.) 
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A BUSY BEE. 
Photograph by John Morris of Toronto, Ont. 
(Cash Award, $3.) 





A YOUNG FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
Offered by Dr. F. O. Raasch of Kearney, Neb. 
(Cash Award, $3.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photogra- 
phic Competition are published in the last issue of 
each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first 
prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for 
the second best photograph and $3 for each of the 
other photographs accepted. Amateur photographs 
nust be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
nist carry return postage, and Should be addressed 
to the Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
N.Y. 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers F292 


Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 


Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 





SOUTHERN TRAVEL __ 


S. 8. Murdock, G.P.A., 8 W. 40 St., N.Y. 











FLORIDA 


HAVANA e NASSAU 
THE SOUTH 


FIVE Famous 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Trains 
including the luxurious 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 


(First trip from New York Dec. 12] 


in daily service between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond — and 
resorts and industrial centers 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and the South- 
west. Convenient connections 
from Boston, New England, 


For space om rates in our Coprtments write to 
! : ” ' 


"TRAVEL 


IN ONE MONTH 
$14 A DAY 











See India . . . land of rajahs 
and holy men, thrilling 
history and contrasting re- 
ligions. Travel expenses 
are the cheapest in the 
world . .. a 4-weeks’ tour to 
20 famous cities costs only 
$369 per person (party of 
3) for all expenses includ- 
ing personal servant. Infor- 


PRICELESS 
TRAVEL 
INGREDIENTS 


_Gold-washed days of fun, pleasure and 
adventure. Star-spangled nights of rest 
and recreation—on the Pacific—Japan 
bound. @ Deck sports, tennis, golf, 
quoits, traps, etc.—or leisurely loafing 
7 : in the sun—on modern motor ships. 

mation: India State Rail- Magnificent staterooms, public salons, 
| ways, 38 E. 57th St., New impeccable service. Excellent cuisine. 
York, or better travel agents. JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 





LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 
from San Francisce and Los Angeles 





Canada, New YorkState, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio points. Low 
round-trip fares, good for 18 
days, 30 days, 6 months, 9 
months. Take + yout ear by rail 
at low cost. For information 
and reservations consult local 
ticket agent or 


FirstClass ..$542 up Cabin Ciass ..$437 up 
Second Class$332up Tourist Cabin$236up 


Also from Seattle—Vancouver direct to Japan. 
Write to Dept. 96, New York, 25 Broadway; 
San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the Street; Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth Street, 
best homes in N. America. Eight magazines unde- of any Cunard White Star Limited office. 


” niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
Telephone PEnn 6-3283 ovsan deecahah oft te Eaton tains 6 take Geis te =e your local tourist agent. He knows. 


habitually sought and are on the reading tables o | 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and | 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to! 

| travel aux mg the very finest t class of Prospe cts. 

weather oda. 4 . 


AIR LINE RALLWay LYSINDRMEOLIO) = ( yAPAn mail ) 














MONSON HOTEL 


Winter home with charming clientele . 
golf and } other sports 


TOURS FOR $ = 
nenianiamemamnaisene —__—_— LISTED if TESTED” 
100 DAYS 5+ 55095645, For 20 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 


featared in 8 magazines have been especially 
Class “General 
Ferland te 


noteworthy. 93.8 per cent of our space has 
a $172, Kobe $177, Shonehel | heen taken by old friends over a 5-year period 
$196, Kong $215, Manila $215. 


Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OF wRiTE CEPT we 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, 


FLORIDA 


St. Augustine, Fla 
On ee waterfront | 

A delightfal | 
. . excellent | 
. booklet. c. . E. Youxa, a, Mer. 








season. hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERF-TO-GO 
{S LISTED If TESTED’ and 
1S RIG IN WHERE-TO-.G0 "' 













“SMALL COPY 
Tt will “' poll."* 


Where-To-Go for Feb. closes Dec. 26 

















ay 


‘NEW ZEALAND 
















NEW LOW FARES 


Take the South Seas Route 
| to Australia, the continent Hy 
of scenic wonders. Go on 
the modern high-speed 7 







Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 


|| Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 

> | can afford and always desire the best of every- 
| thing. Eight high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 


reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
eight publications we use monthly, are called 


npn ctnsicly theca among azec** | motor-ship, Aorangi, or | Gest, “Coes 'eodTeeel “hevcnas tear 
Careful devotion to them for ewenty-aine — the Niagara. Out-door “| = = in the year. They ore the sign benrde 
and their consistent return to ws after we have Ne | of clients whose success has been won by the 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after | sw imming pools. First, © excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
year, is & source of pride—and plain evidence | Cabin, Third Class. From oh ee exert the most 


of their entire satisfaction with our system 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek 


helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly 

emall copyia BIG in Where-To-Go 


| Vancouver and Victoria to 
Honolulu, Fiji, Auckland, © 4 
and Sydney. Connect at 5 





Remember 











Honolulu from California * 
ports. Ask about all-in- 
clusive tours. Folders from 
YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific. 


CANADIAN ewes | 
AUSTRALASIAN UNE | 




















TIME TO SPARE? : 


Become a representative of Mid-Week Pictorial. Selling experience not necessary; all 


supplies furnished free. For full information about our spare-time plan, write to 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Department 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Circulation 


TIMES SQUARE, 
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THE SOLID-COL- 
OR BEIGE 
CARPET 
harmonizes with 
the camphor-wood 
paper of the walls. 
To the left of the 
fireplace is a small 
bar. For a while af- 
ter the repeal of 
prohibition bars 
were not built in 
private homes, but 
there seems to be 
a return to them 
now. 


A DELICATE FIL- 
IGREE STRIP OF 
METAL TAKES 
THE PLACE OF A 
VALANCE 
over the windows 
at the far end of 
this room. The two 
wall niches, indi- 
rectly lighted, form 
an ideal back- 
ground for’ the 
bronze statues 
placed in them. 
Dark brown, henna 
and yellow are the 
color accents. 








THE DINING TABLE IS SET TO THE SIDE OF THE DINING ROOM, 
an innovation that lends it balance and spaciousness. The floor is polished rubber in tones of gray 
and beige with a clear yellow pattern. The arm chairs are yellow velvet, the side chairs are white 
leather. The screen has blue panthers and green foliage against a silver background. 
(Photos by Frank Randt, courtesy of Decorators Digest.) 








modern 


} town 
house 


by 
CHARLOTTE 
HUGHES 


WO degrees of 

y modernism in dec- 
oration are _ evi- 

dent in the living room 
and dining room of a 
town house, shown on 
this page. The dining 
room breaks more fully 
from the traditional de- 
cor, yet both rooms are 
strongly contemporary 
in feeling. They have a 
quiet charm and refine- 
ment achieved through 
the use of luxurious 
fabrics and rare woods. 
Roy Belmont, a mem- 
ber of the American.In- 
stitute of Decorators, 
designed the interiors 
and has used two inter- 
esting photo-murals in 
the living room. Over 
the fireplace is an en- 
larged photograph of a 
statue which may be 
seen on the glass-topped 
table at the left of the 
other living room pic- 
ture. On the wall be- 
hind this statue is a 
photo-mural of a scene 

in Times Square. 

















(No. 2)--TINY 
LAUGHTER 
LINES ABOUT 
MARGO’S 
EYES 
will stay away 
longer because 
she uses a skin 
food designed 
to discourage 
them. Throat 
crepiness is also 
staved off with 
this cream. 


MARGO CLEANSES HER FACE 

WITH A LIQUID LOTION, 

whose fine oils penetrate without leaving the face 

greasy and do effective work in removing dirt 
and grime. Now she is ready for skin food. 


(No. 1) 


(Photos Courtesy of Alexandra de Markoff.) 





































Beauty 
A STAGE STAR 
MAKES UP FOR 
THE STREET 


By EMELINE MILLER 


ARGO, the charming 
M young actress who plays 

the ingenue lead _ in 
“Winterset,” the current Max- 
well Anderson play on Broad- 
way, prepares her face for 
make-up for the street in three 
simple steps, using a fluid skin 
cleanser, skin food and fluid 
powder foundation. 

The fine oils of the fluid skin 
cleanser do their work best 
when rubbed upward with a ro- 
tary motion into the pores of 
the face. The nourishing oils 
of the skin food help combat 
the ravaging effects of city dirt 
and steam heat. After she has 
applied the liquid powder foun- 
dation, which will protect her 
skin from icy Winter winds, 
Margo puts on a little medium 
cream rouge, then apricot pow- 
der, lipstick, green eye shadow 
and brown mascara. 








LL through the early winter 

Bermuda’s season goes on and 
on! There’s no end to swimming 
... picnicking . . . sailing... golf- 
ing ... bicycling. And there’s no 
end to the charm of British resort 
gayety and night life. Sail at 
your convenience—Furness ships 
offer a wide choice of dates and trip 
lengths. 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


**Pleasure Planned” transatlantic- 
size ships give you Bermuda atmos- 
phere from the start-—and a bril- 
liant voyage! $250,000 dance decks, 
tiled swimming pools, luxurious 
lounges, verandan cafes, and every 
stateroom with private shower or 
bath. 

Round Trip $50 up, including private bath 
ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES 6 DAYS $64 up 
1S DAYS $113 up 20 DAYS $162 up 


Low all-expense rates include PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations at Bermuda hotel. 

















(No. 3)—-MARGO IS A 
BRUNETTE BEAUTY, 
so she uses a brilliant 
lipstick and  comple- 
ments it with cosmetics 
that best bring out her 
coloring. Her brown 
eyes look alluring when 
she uses green eye 
shadow and brown mas- 


cara Her rouge is 
medium, her powder 
apricot 
Mid-Week 
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FOUR SPECIAL 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 


to BERMUDA 
DEC. 20 DEC. 24 
DEC. 21 DEC. 28 


From New York on the Monarch of 
Bermuda or Queen of Berumda. 
Variety of trips available on vari- 
ous sailings, including 4, 6, 9%, 12 
days, ete. Round trip $50 up, in- 
cluding PRIVATE BATH. 











Pictorial, 


JANUARY CRUISES 
on the QUEEN of BERMUDA 


4JAN. 6—To Nassau and Havana, 8 days 
$85 up 


JAN. 16, 23-To Bermuda and Nassau. 7 
days, $75 up 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St 
Phone BOwling Green 9-7800 or 634 Fifth 
Avenuc, Phone COlumbus 5-6460, New York 


FURNESS 
__feade Lhe way 
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ORANGE TRIANGLES. 
For these baking powder biscuits pastry flour is used. It 
must be sifted before measuring, and measured lightly. 
3 tablespoons of butter 
3 tablespoons of lard 
1-4 cup of milk 


2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking 
powder 
1-4 teaspoon salt 


Sift the flour into a bowl, add the butter and lard 
and chop with a pastry knife or two case knives until 
mealy. (Too much chopping spoils the biscuit-tri- 
angles.) Pour in milk in thin stream, mixing with 
knife. Make into a ball, roll out and cut into four-inch 
squares. In the centre of each square place % teaspoon 
of orange marmalade and a small lump of sugar soaked 
in orange juice. Moisten the edges of the dough and 
fold over to form a triangle. Bake on a well-greased 
sheet at 350° until straw color, or about twenty-five 
minutes. Serve hot. (Courtesy The Ballard School, 
ay Wt Cs. As) 


(Paul Parker Photo.) 





BUTTERSCOTCH DROP BISCUITS 


2 cups flour 1 cup milk 
3 teaspoons baking 1-4 cup butter 
powder 2-3 cup dark brown 


1-2 teaspoon salt sugar 
1-3 cup shortening 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt. Cut in the short- 
ening with a fork, until the mixture resembles coarse 
corn meal. Lightly mix in the milk, making a sof! 
dough. Stir hard about twenty seconds. Cream to- 
gether the butter and dark brown sugar until we!l 
blended. Place a teaspoon of this sugar mixture ir 
each section of greased muffin pans, spreading evenly. 
to make a lining of brown sugar and butter for each 
cup in the muffin pan. Drop a generous spoonful of 
biscuit dough in each section of the muffin pan and 
bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) about twenty min- 
utes, or until lightly browned. Remove from pan at 
once and serve hot. Makes sixteen medium-sized bis- 
cuits. (Courtesy National Sugar Refining Company.) 

(Adams Studios.) ; 







BRAN MUFFINS. 
2 tablespoons baking pow- 
tablespoons brown sugar der 


tablespoons shortening 


Ww bo te 


1-2 teaspoon salt 
1-2 teaspoon soda 
1 cup graham flour or 1 teaspoon cold water 
whole wheat flour 1 cup sour milk or butter- 
1 cup bran milk 
whites of 2 eggs beaten 
stiff 


Cream the shortening, molasses, sugar and eggs thor- 
oughly. Beat in flour and other ingredients alternately, and 
fold in whites of eggs. Fill into greased, medium-sized 
muffin tins and bake 15 to 20 minutes in a hot oven—450 
degrees Fahrenheit. (Courtesy The Ballard School, Y. W. 
C. A.) 


tablespoons molasses 
yolks of 2 eggs 


CLOVER LEAF ROLLS. 


Make dough of 2 cups sifted bread flour, 2 teaspoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons shortening, 1 cup scalded 
milk. 

Break 1 cake of fresh yeast into 4 cup luke warm 
water. Let this stand 10 minutes. When mixture of sugar, 
shortening and milk becomes lukewarm, add flour and yeast 
and beat until smooth and elastic. Cover bowl and stand in 
pan of warm water, or until dough is double in bulk. Beat in 
enough sifted flour to stiffen to handle, turn out on floured 
table and knead until very smooth and elastic. Rub with fat, 
place in greased bowl, and again in warm water until bulk 
is doubled. Cut dough in pieces size of marbles and shape 
into smooth balls. Place three in well-greased muffin pan, let 
double in bulk, then bake in 450 degree oven, 10 to 15 min- 
utes, depending on size. (Courtesy The Ballard School, 


Ve We Ge Mal 
(Paul Parker Photo.) 
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Feed 


GOOD 
OLD 


AMERICAN 


HOT 
BREAD 


by 


LILLIAN 
E. 
PRUSSING 


HE taste for hot 
qT bread is distinct- 
ly American. It 
is a national institu- 
tion that visitors from 
abroad adopt with 
the greatest of ease. 
Delicious variations 
range from Yankee 
brown bread to South- 
ern corn pone, with 
many kinds between. 
Hot bread is a 
breakfast staple. It 
is often served for 
luncheon or supper 
and is universally 
popular except with 
those who remain 
faithful to toast. Tne 
simple breakfast con- 
sisting of fruit, hot 
bread and coffee has 
come to be routine to 
us. There is a great 
variety of delicious 
hot breads. Muffins 
made of white, 
graham oor whole 
wheat flour or bran 
are favorites. Flaky, 
fruit - flavored bis- 
cuits, sweetened rolls 
and good old-fash- 
ioned cinnamon buns 
that every one loves 
are more elaborate. 
Plain or crisp roll!s 
find their way hot to 
many breakfast 
tables. 
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THREE CELEBRITIES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE WILL ROGERS 





hh say ND STAGE 
TEENTH CEN- i ae Sou! . 
TURY COIF- Fred Stone, Irvin 8S. Cobb and Shirley Temple photographed at a luncheon in 


connection with ceremonies in memory of the famous humorist at the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox studios in Hollywood. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


FURE FOR A 
FILM JULIET. 
Norma Shearer 
displaying the 
hair style she has 
adapted from a 
fresco by Fra 
Angelico for her 
appearance in the 
screen version of 
the Shakesperean 
classic. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos, Los 
Angeles Bureau.) 












Atlantic City. European 


olly- i 
d PENN-ATLANTIC 
WOO = 
fay $s 7 Plan. Fireproof. $4 -5 
; a Booklet. Frank up 
Fiore, Owner & Manager 
S Cerne aad 


CLARA BOW AND HER BABY h R d 
sor Have the Recor 

The screen star of “It’’ fame, now 6 

Mrs. Rex Bell, photographed of 1934 at 

with her youngster at Palm 


Springs, Calif. Your Fingertips 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los 

Angeles Bureau. Trend of Public Affairs in 
1934 reviewed by 200 authori- 
ties in the twentieth volume of 


THE AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


Over 1,000 pages, fully in- 

dexed; 5x8; cloth bound, $7.50 

in U. S. and Canada; other 
countries, $8.00. 











AT A BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY 
FOR DICK 
POWELL. 
The screen and 
radio star in- 
spects his birth- 
day cake with 
Gail Patrick after 
a broadcast in 
Los Angeles. 


Special Combined 
Offer 
TEN VOLUMES 
(1925 to 1934 incl.) 


$29.00 in U. S. and Canada ; other 
countries, $31.00 


The American Year Book 




















(Times Wide C 
orp 
, ° 
World Photos, Los 229 W. 43rd St Ne York 
Angeles Bureau.) ii ite . Y “ 
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ROLAND YOUNG 
IN “A TOUCH OF 


BRIMSTONE” 


with MARY PHILIPS 
DIRECTED BY FRANK CRAVEN 
GOLDEN THEA., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:45. Mts.Wed. & Sat. 2:45 











B’d & 50th | Mats. Thurs., Sat. & Fri., Nov. 2% 
—— WINTER GARDEN Evenings 8:30 ves. 8:40. ‘Oreh. $3-$4. Baie. $1 uP, plus tax”) 
BEATRICE LILLIE "WE es deen Beaten 


George Jean Wathon, Vanity Fair 
IN AND 


AT HOME ABROAD ETHEL WATERS 
HERB WILLIAMS -— ELEANOR POWELL 


A Musical Holiday by DIETZ and SC THWARTZ 
A Vincente Minnelli Prod 














“One of the most de- 
lightful evenings of 
the season, beautiful- 
ly produced and act- 
ed.”’"—John Anderson, 





MAX GORDON presents 


PRIDE and 





Journal. 





PREJUDICE 





By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN’S novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSON HELEN CHANDLER 


_——PLYMOUTH w. 4stn st. 


with GLADYS GEORGE RANGE 


LAWRENCE RILEY’S ROARING COMEDY 
Staged by Antoinette Perry 4 Mr. Pemberton 


“I had a wonderful evening. Gladys George is superb..”."HELEN HAYES 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, W. 43 St. Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thur. & Sat., 2:30 





Eves. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 





















GUTHRIE McCLINTIC presents 
MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


WINTERSET>: 


“The one sure thrust above the season’s 
general level.’’—Richard Lockridge, Sun. 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 145 St. W. 
of 8th Av. Evs 740, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 























‘An Enormously Stirring Drama!” BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 
\ NORMAN BEL GEDDENS presents 


*DEAD END” 


} by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
‘“‘A hit of no mean proportions, the sure-fire success for which the 
season has been waiting.’’ Robert Garland, World-Telegram. 
| 
} 


BELASCO ityant’s-5100 | Eve. 8:40, MATS. Thurs. & Sat. | 


r’ 














“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 7 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


- A topsy-turvy comedy ... 
shrewd and jocular horseplay . . 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

- ATKIN: SON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of Brway. evs. 8:45 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:45—50e to $2 
EXTRA MAT. THANKSGIVING DAY, NOV. 28 













ALEX YOKEL 
oresents 




















THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS q 
(In Association With JOHN C. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 
GUILD THEATRE "8 "i, Wszt.°¢,270" © Matingon, Tharatay 


and Saturday 2:40 
The Theatre Guild presents 


GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose Heyward & Ira Gershwin 


Directed by _ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 





Matinees Thursday, 


and Saturday, 2:30 ‘ 





JOYCE ARLING, 
CHARLES McCLEL- 
LAND AND 
EVERETT SLOANE 
in the comedy “Boy 
Meets Girl,” at the 
Cort Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 


JANE COWL 
in the leading rdéle of 
the play ‘First Lady,” 
at the Music Box. 
(White. ) 








Warner Bros. present MAX REINHARDT’S production of 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


Eves., 55¢-$2.20—Mats., 55¢-$1.10 


Reserve sents ty aeall or phone Gi. 7-0000 HOLLYWOO 


Theatre—B'way at Sist St. 
Twice Daily, 2:30, 6:30 

















Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smaliens 
ALVIN THEATRE 52d St., West of Broadway 
’ Evenings 8:30 
“A passionate drama, beautifully acted and staged 
a solid triumph ATKINSON, Times. 
AR ey & LL ; : 


Pa MANTLE, News. 


»rnet BARRYMORE THEATRE f¥es.0:30: mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.301 Week: Wed., Thur. & Sat. 























Samuel Goldwyn presents 


Miriam Hopkins in “SPLENDOR” 


with Joel McCrea, Paul Cavanaugh, Helen Westley 
Billie Burke, David Niven 


Screen play by Rachel Crothers, Author of ‘‘Let’s Be Gay’’ 


UNITED ARTISTS 


RIVOLI 


B’WAY at 49th ST. 





JAMES 


CAGNEY «4s t “FRISCO KID”’ 


WARNER BROS. HIT 
WITH A CAST OF 1000 























STRAND fee 
ry. MUSIC HALL w,, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


WEEK BEGINNING NOVEMBER 28T 


LILY PONS ~ “I DREAM T00 MUCH” 


with Henry Fonda, Eric Blore, Osgood Perkins 


Music by Jerome Kern Directed by John Cromwell 


DosOnene 0A. and ‘‘When Ladies Meet."’ Directed by Elliott Nugent A Pandro 8S. Berman production. RKO Radio Picture 
CONTINUOUS plus Walt Disney's newest Silly Symphony, “‘Three Orphan Kittens,” _Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL. Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
PERFORMANCES in full technicolor. First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbas 5-6535. 
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//r\ ARNELL,” the new play by Elsie Schauffler, now at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, relates the story of 
the great leader of the Irish Home-Rule movement 

in England during the Eighties and his celebrated attach- 

ment to the beautiful Katharine O’Shea. 


(No. 1)—The first meeting of Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea in a committee 
room of the House of Commons. At the time, Parnell (George Curzon) 
was one of the most powerful men in Parliament. When he persistently 
refused invitations to dinner parties given by Captain O’Shea, a new mem- 
ber of his party, O’Shea sent his wife (Margaret Rawlings) to invite him 
personally, hoping to gain advancement for himself through Parnell’s in- 
fluence. Their meeting produced love at first sight. 


(No. 2)—For several years O’Shea (John Emery) shut 
his eyes to his wife’s devotion to Parnell and her valuable 
assistance to him in his political work, as long as Parnell 
supported him in Parliament. When that was no longer 
possible, O’Shea made a bargain with Parnell’s opponents 
to ruin him by bringing a suit for divorce, naming Parnell 
as co-respondent. To save Parnell, Katie threatens to 
countercharge her husband with misconduct with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Steele (Ruth Matteson), with the approval of 
her rich aunt, Mrs. Wood (Effie Shannon) and to the 
dismay of her sister Clara (Phyllis Connard). 


. ) 2 ‘ (No. 4)—Gladstone’s ultimatum 
(No. 3)—In order that Katie might be freed \" (a j ’ provokes a fatal dissension in the 
from O’Shea and enabled to marry him, Parnell! : Sw party. At a stormy meeting in 
had insisted that she withdraw her counter- > q the House of Commons, those loyal 
charges and make no defense in the divorce suit. - to Parnell argue that the best road 
In consequence, the scandal threatened to to Home Rule is to remain united 
banish Parnell from public life. Katie, how- ; under the leadership of the man 
ever, comes to the Prime Minister’s study to ' who had already brought them so 
beg Gladstone (Alexander Frank) to intercede near the goal. Another faction is 
in Parnell’s favor. Gladstone, long an enemy of , willing to sacrifice Parnell. This. 
Parnell, is glad of the opportunity to be rid of “ split destroyed Ireland’s hope for 
his old opponent and sternly tells her that : ; Home Rule for thirty years, 
Parnell must resign from the leadership of his . ¥ ae To “ wrecked Parnell’s career, and 
party before he, Gladstone, will proceed with lili pe spa — caused him to die a heartbroken 
his promise to grant Home Rule to Ireland. man shortly afterwards, in 1891. 








A Christmas Gift that will 
Develop Children’s Minds 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


te new, improved Mid-Week Pictorial brings 
the world in pictures to a child. Here is a visual 
education in significant current events. Here is a 
pictorial presentation of geography, of foreign 
lands and peoples and dress and customs and 
habits. Here, every week, are magic hours in 
which a child can go traveling to the far corners 
of the earth. 


Against a background of having seen many 
places and people, books and news bring graphic 
scenes to children’s minds. There comes a new 


interest in reading of that which they have seen. 
Characters come to life with a new realism. Imagi- 
nation takes wings. Minds grow and develop. 


Here is a worth-while gift to a child. A gift that 
will be renewed every week from Christmas to 
Christmas. A gift of knowledge, the most wonder- 
ful gift that any child can receive. 

A special, engraved Christmas Card will an- 
nounce your gift and the first issue will arrive soon 
after. Fill out the coupon below and mail it 
in at once. 





MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
The New York Times Co. 
Times Square, New York 


Send Mid-Week Pictorial as a Chrismas Gift, with Engraved Announcement Card, to 


OQUVU3E 





